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HON. JOHN C. HUTCHINS 


Announces His Candidacy for the Democratic Gubernatorial 
Nomination 


That section of New Hampshire 
generally known as the ‘‘North 
Country,’’ embracing the White 
Mountain region and the territory 
above, or the Counties of Coés, Carroll 
and northern Grafton, has furnished 
the state but two governors during its 
entire history—Jared W. Williams, 
Democrat, of Lancaster, who occupied 
the executive chair from June, 1847, 
to June, 1849, and Chester B. Jordan, 
Republican, of the same town, whose 
term included the full years 1901 and 
1902. 

It is true that Henry O. Kent, also 
of Lancaster, was the Democratic nom- 
inee for the office twenty years ago, 
in 1894, and again in 1896, when the 
nomination involved nothing but the 
duty of leading a forlorn hope; but 
there seems to be a feeling among 
North Country Democrats at the pres- 
ent time, when, in their belief, the 
chances of party success are excellent, 
that the nomination should go once 
more to their section of the state. 

In deference to the wishes of many 
of his fellow Democrats in that region, 
and the manifest desire of many more 
in other parts of the state, who recog- 
nize in him something more than the 
representative of a section, in view of 
his loyal and efficient service as Sen- 
ator from District Number One dur- 
ing the last legislative session, the 
Hon. John C. Hutchins of Stratford 
has definitely announced his purpose 
‘to be a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for governor at the Sep- 
tember primary election, in a letter 
published in the newspapers of Mon- 


day, April 13, in which he declares 
his appreciation of the responsibilities 
resting upon a candidate for this high 
position, and. his purpose, if nomi- 
nated, to make every honorable and 
legitimate effort in his power to be 
elected at the polls in November, go- 
ing before the voters of his party upon 
his record as a Democrat and as a 
public official in the various positions 
of trust in which it has been his pleas- 
ure to serve the public in the past. 

In the legislative double number 
of the Granire Montaty, for March— 
April, 1913, a brief biographical 
sketch of Mr. Hutchins was presented, 
the substance of which, with such 
additional facts as may be material, 
may properly be presented in this 
connection. 

John Corbin Hutchins was born 
in Wolcott, Vt., February 3, 1864, the 
eighth of nine children of Lewis Smith 
and Marcia M. (Aiken) Hutchins, and 
great-grandson of Parley Hutchins 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, who settled in 
this country immediately after the 
Revolution. He was educated in the 
public schools, and at Hardwick (Vt.) 
Academy, where he attended during 
the spring and fall terms for four 


_ years, teaching district school winters 


and working on his fatlier’s farm in 
summer. He was for a time assistant 
principal in the academy and pursued 
a post-graduate course. In the winter 
of 1883 he taught in the high school at 
Gouldsville. 

In 1884 he removed to North Strat- 
ford, N. H., where he has since re- 
mained, soon after entering the em- 
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ploy of C. C. Carpenter in his drug 
and jewelry store, where he devoted 
himself earnestly to the acquirement 
of a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness, meanwhile acting for a time as 
teacher in the higher grade of the 
grammar school. In 1886, on account 
of failing health, Mr. Carpenter de- 
termined to close out his business, and 
Mr. Hutchins, who had already suc- 
cessfully passed his examination be- 
fore the State Board of Pharmacy, 
became the purchaser and has con- 
ducted the same with great success to 
the present time; while his abundant 
endowment of energy and enterprise 
has led him into extensive operations 
in other lines of business, which he has 
pursued with like results, at the same 
time giving no little time and atten- 
tion to the public service. 

He was a member of the commission 
which adjusted the land damages re- 
sulting from the extension of the 
Maine Central Railroad line through 
Cods County, rendering valuable serv- 
ice in the work. In 1889-’90 and 
’91 he served as chairman of the board 
of selectmen of the town of Stratford, 
during which time important business 
matters were conducted to the eminent 
satisfaction of the people. He was 
collector of taxes in 1896, and for 
several successive terms; and, in 1898, 
was chosen representative in the legis- 
lature by the largest majority which 
had ever been given a candidate in 
the town, serving in the session of 
1899 upon the Committees on Appro- 
priations and National Affairs. In 
1900 he was elected a member of the 
board of education, in which position 
he was instrumental in the establish- 
ment of a high school at North Strat- 
ford, the marked success of which in- 
stitution is largely due to his interest 
and efforts. 

In 1908 Mr. Hutchins was a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire delegation 
in the National Democratic Conven- 
tion at Denver, and in November, 
1912, was his party’s candidate for 
State Senator from District Number 
One, embracing Cods County, receiv- 


ing a plurality of 200 votes, where at 
the previous election there was a Re- 
publican majority of more than 500, 
and being elected in legislative joint 
convention, as the first Democrat to 
hold the office in a period of twenty 
years. 

Upon the organization of the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Hutchins was assigned to 
service upon the important Com- 
mittees on Education, Banks, Man- 
ufactures and Revision of the Laws, 
of the first of which he was chairman. 
He was faithful in attendance, active 
and alert in the furtherance of all 
measures which he deemed pro- 
motive of the public welfare, not neg- 
lecting the interests of his party 
whose success he regards essential to 
that object. He was chairman of the 
joint committee of legislators and cit- 
izens having in charge the celebration 
in Concord of the Democratic vic- 
tories at the polls and in the legisla- 
ture, following the election of United 
States Senator, and through his active 
leadership in the upper branch of the 
legislature during the session, in the 
furtherance of all measures deemed 
essential to the party welfare, gained 
the confidence and admiration of 
Democrats throughout the state. 

Mr. Hutchins is active and promi- 
nent in the Masonic order and the 
Knights of Pythias, being a Knight 
Templar and 32d degree Mason, a 
charter member of Stratford Lodge, 
No. 30, K. of P., in which he has held 
all the offices, as well as in the Grand 
Lodge, of which he was elected Grand 
Chancellor at Woodsville in 1900. He 
is also a member of Berlin Lodge of 
B. P. O. Elks. ; 

On October 24, 1889, Mr. Hutchins 
married Sadie H., daughter of Thomas 
H. and Ellen (Rowell) Mayo. They 
have had three children, of whom two 
sons survive—Ralph Mayo, born Au- 
gust 20, 1890 and Paul Aiken, August 
17, 1900. A daughter, Ruth Ward, 
died in childhood. 

Senator Hutchins is a man of won- 
derfully strong personality. Consid- 
erably above the average man physi- 
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cally, he is endowed with corre- 
sponding mental ability. He easily 
comprehends the needs of the pub- 
lic on all important questions, and 
tempers his action with equity and 
justice. He is well educated, is 
ready, fluent and witty in debate. 
His social qualities and his generous 
and kindly treatment of all classes of 
people make him extremely popular 
in every community where he is 
known. As a business man he has 
few superiors. He has shown rare 
skill and sound judgment in his in- 


vestments in timber lands and other 
properties in which he has large in- 
terests, while as a public official he has 
discharged every duty with credit to 
himself and honor to his constituents. 
Should his candidacy for the nomi- 
nation be successful, and the choice of 
his party be ratified by the people at 
the polls, those who know him best 
have full confidence to believe that his 
administration of the affairs of state 
would be alike honorable and success- 
ful, from the personal as well as the 
public standpoint. 





A NEW GUITAR SONG 


By George H. Wood 


In Venice you hear it, it comes from afar, 
O’er the blue waters the lively guitar, 
Softly and lightly from window and bower, 
It cheats of its sadness the wearisome hour. 
Oh, it is an enchanting pleasure, 

To waltz, waltz this measure! 

Oh, it is an enchanting pleasure, 

To waltz, waltz this measure! 


Softly and lightly when daylight is gone, 

And dim floating shadows of evening come on; 
Softly and lightly beneath the bright moon, 
In a lonely parterre of a crowded saloon. 

Oh, it is an enchanting pleasure, 


To waltz, waltz this measure! 
Oh, it is an enchanting pleasure, 


To waltz, waltz this measure! 


Softly and lightly some beautiful nun, 

When th’ task of th’ -Ave Maria is done, 

She steals to her lattice and mournfully plays, 
To th’ friends, and th’ lovers of happier days. 
Oh, it is an enchanting pleasure, 

To waltz, waltz this measure ! 

Oh, it is an enchanting pleasure, 

To waltz, waltz this measure! 


Th’ gondolier moves softly beneath th’ bright stars, 
And blends his voice sweetly with flutes and guitars; 
So some beautiful night leave thy lattice ajar, 

And musie shall float o’er the soft summer air. 

Oh, it is an enchanting pleasure, 

To waltz, waltz this measure! 

Oh, it is an enchanting pleasure, 

To waltz, waltz this measure! 
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EXETER AND THE PHILLIPS ACADEMY 


By Sarah B. Lawrence 


On a visit to Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, and its suburbs, travelers find 
themselves in a wonderland of Eng- 


lish geography, for at intervals of a- 


few miles, the familiar names of 
Portsmouth, Nottingham, Epping, 
Kensington and Brentwood may be 
seen on the way-side stations. Exe- 
ter, with its elm-shaded streets, its per- 
fect sky line and its quiet beauty has 
an inland stream flowing over a suc- 
cession of ledges into a broad basin, 
where its waters mingle with the tides 


through on the two-mile row are like 
a series of captivating sketches: the 
meadows rich in buttercups; Jersey 
cows, stealing down to the water in 
the cool shadows beneath the trees; 
the birds, pouring out their flood of © 
song ; the splash of oars and the laugh- 
ing voices give just the note of human 
brightness the landscape needs—no 
more. 

The river bounds one side of the 
playing field of twenty-three acres— 
one of the finest in New England, 
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of the ocean. It is on the Squam- 
scott River, explored by Capt. John 
Smith in 1614, that the Phillips Exe- 
ter students row when practising for 
their boat races. On summer after- 
noons, the students in gayly decorated 
canoes and row-boats float up the nar- 
row winding ‘‘Fresh river’’ running 
through deep woods where slender 
tree-tops, standing motionless against 
the sky, reflect their beauty in a cir- 
cular basin of water, bordered with 
ferns and violets growing down to the 
water’s edge. The scenes they pass 


presented to Phillips Exeter by Mr. 
George A. Plimpton, ’73, of New 
York, a Trustee of the Academy. 
The English system of dormitories 
has been almost entirely adopted and 
at present the Exeter school, number- 
ing over five hundred students, owns 
the most spacious and picturesquely 
set estates in the New England town. 
A recently acquired estate is the beau- 
tiful Gardiner Gilman farm. Addi- 
tions have been built to the original 
mansion houses, with their attractive 
gardens and lawns, which are closely 
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Exeter and the Phillips Academy 


associated with the early history of 
the country, and new buildings have 
been erected under the progressive 
management of the late Dr. Harlan 
P. Amen. The school is now the larg- 
est in its history. The honor system 
in force, as a means of governing the 
students, has been highly developed 
and leading authorities connected 
with the school testify to the value of 
this method of discipline. 

For thirty years, Hon. Amos Tuck, 
a well-known statesman, who named 
the Republican party in America, was 
one of the Trustees of the Phillips 
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Exeter school. He was the father of 
Edward Tuck, LL.D., the great Amer- 
ican philanthropist in Paris, France. 

Representatives from far-away 
Armenia, Japan and India are in 
attendance at the famous American 
preparatory school. In 1741, the 
founder of the school, Rev. John 
Phillips, a grandson of Rev. George 
Phillips, a graduate of Cambridge, 
who, ten years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth came over 
the sea with a band of Puritans 
headed by John Winthrop, came to 
Exeter, having graduated from Har- 
vard in 1735 at the age of sixteen 
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years, his home being in Andover, 
Mass., where his father, too, was a 
minister. 

He came to Exeter as a teacher and 
a preacher. After a year he decided 
to enter mercantile life, engaging in 
ship-building—by which he amassed 
what was considered a fortune in 
those days. Forty years after Mr. 
Phillips came to Exeter he bestowed 
a third of his fortune, $100,000, upon 
Andover where he was born and the 
rest to Exeter to establish classical 
training schools for boys. It was the 
largest gift then known in America! 





Hall 


The name Exeter was borrowed 
from Exeter, England, by Rev. John 
Wheelwright, the founder, who was 
born in or near Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, in the early part of 1592. He 
was graduated from Sydney College, 
Cambridge, where he gained his bach- 
elor degree in 1614 and that of M. A. 
four years later, one of his fellow 
collegians being the famous Oliver 
Cromwell. Mr. Wheelwright mar- 
ried, November 8, 1621, Marie, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Storre, vicar 
of Bilsby, in the County of Lincoln; 
and on the 9th of April, 1623, having 
taken holy orders on the death of his 
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father-in-law, succeeded him in the 
vicarage. Not long after he was led 
to question the authority of certain 
dogmas and observances of the Eng- 
lish Church, until he found himself 
arrayed in the ranks of the Puritans, 
so that after about ten years he was 
silenced by the ecclesiastical powers 
for non-conformity. He then emi- 
grated to the new world and took 
with him his wife by a second mar- 
riage, Mary, daughter of Edward 
Hutchinson of Alford, and his five 
children, and landed in Boston May 
26, 1636. 


Exeter and the Phillips Academy 
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local sagamore and on April 3, 1638, 
a release was signed by the Indians 
in the form of a deed which is now in 
the Rockingham County Records, 
signed by four Indian sachems, dated 
March 17, 1639. The Indians were 
paid in what they called a ‘‘valuable 
consideration,’’ such as coats, shirts, 
bottles, ete. The deed was signed by 
Wehaugnouawit, Passiconaway, Run- 
awit and Rowles. 

The signatures were made in crude 
picture-writing, used even now by 
the Alaskan Indians. The marks or 
totems to the names were a deer’s 
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He was banished from Boston on 
account of a sermon tending to sedi- 
tion and, with his family and a band 
of fanatic followers, sailed for a local- 
ity called Squamscott where the lords 
of the’ soil were red-men, the true 
Americans of the new world. They 
found a wilderness of soft-tipped, 
waving pines and a thick growth of 
fragrant fir in a soothing balsam- 
laden atmosphere. The shores of the 
river were dotted with the wigwams 
of the Indians and on its bosom 
floated their birch-bark canoes. 

Wheelwright purchased a tract of 
land, about thirty miles square, of the 


antlers, a bow and arrow, a one- 
armed man and a figure of a man 
with extended arms. A settlement 
was cleared which they called a plan- 
tation, and for protection from the 
Indians a garrison house was built, 
and this relic of frontier days is still 
fondly cherished by the people of 
Exeter. 

In 1641, Wheelwright went back to 
England. Oliver Cromwell had been 
raised to the head of the English 
Commonwealth and Wheelwright was 
conducted into his presence. The 
Lord Protector recognized him as an 
old Cambridge College acquaintance. 
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Exeter and the Phillips Academy 


‘*T remember,’’ said Cromwell, ‘‘ when 
I have been more afraid of meeting 
Wheelwright at football than of meet- 
ing any army since in the field.’’ 
Cromwell afterwards appointed 
Wheelwright to a post of distinction. 
After the Restoration, he returned to 
New England where he died in 1680 
at the age of eighty-one. Thus it will 
be seen that Exeter in America was 
settled by an English football player. 

Exeter is a town whose historic 
supremacy is as noteworthy as any 
other in all New England. It is not 
merely a historic town with a past 
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The Academy’s reputation was 
made before the days of dormitories, 
and who shall say that the cultured 
people of Exeter did not wield a 
mighty influence for good over the 
minds of the students, who became 
illustrious in after years, and gave 
the Academy its prestige. 

The writer is in receipt of many 
letters from old students, in which 
they speak in affectionate terms of 
their school life in Exeter as among 
their happiest days. One letter in 
particular from Francis MeNutt—a 
Protestant while in Exeter—while he 
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Gardiner Gilman House (On Right) 


but it is rich in tradition, with an 
interesting present and an auspicious 
future. Has it not given to the world 
of Art a Madame Elizabeth Gardner 
Bougeureau; Edward Tuck, a great 
philanthropist, honored on two conti- 
nents and presented with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor; Ambrose 
Swasey, a distinguished scientist, a 
member of the Royal Society of Engi- 
neers and decorated with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, and Daniel 
Chester French, whose name as a 
sculptor is world-wide? As if these 
names were not enough to give glory 
to the old town, a long list of others 
might be added. 


was occupying a position in the Vati- 
ean, as first chamberlain to the Pope 
of Rome, told of his love for the 
people of Exeter and of a little visit 
to the town when he called to see his 
landlady, Mrs. Bickford, and went 
over to the late Mrs. Titcomb’s, where 
he used to take his meals, and picked 
a flower from the old garden to take 
back to Europe with him. 

A prominent lawyer in New York 
writes of the stimulus that he received 
for good reading and high thinking 
while a member of Mrs. ’s fam- 
ily during the four years while he was 
a student of the Academy. 

It is given to certain minds to so 
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Exeter and the Phillips Academy 


plant the impress of their character 
in the institution with which they are 
connected, as to make them endure for 
many years after their personal con- 
nection has ceased. Such may be true 
of Dr. Abbott’s and Dr. Soule’s long 
connection with the Academy, that 
has felt their guiding hands and the 
inspiration of their active minds and 
cultured thoughts. 

No school could live and take high 
rank among educational institutions, 
simply because it was maintained by 
~people of wealth, but there must be 
permeating it, like a thread of gold, 
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thinking, and I earnestly wish that 
their influence might go out beyond 
the school, for education is not the 
result of a course of study, but it is 
the result of a course of experience. 
It is useless to waste vitality in try- 
ing to think out the unthinkable, 
and human souls need to be guided 
through the pitfalls of daily life. I 
would like to see the teachers of the 
Academy interest themselves in politi- 
eal, civic, philanthropic and social 
problems, which affect the entire 
American race. Let there be a ‘‘get 
together spirit’’ between the town 
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that fine conception of life as a whole, 
and its breadth must emanate from 
the head of the school. It requires 
many years to give that seal of human 
personality, which is of such inesti- 
mable value, to an institution of 
learning, as the sculptor impresses 
his dream upon the marble. The in- 
dustrial revolution, the new social 
order, and the changed conditions of 
life, call for deep thought, generous 
deeds, tireless diligence and steadfast 
patience. 

The Academy has a trained galaxy 
of progressive instructors and profes- 
sors, advanced in thought and high 


and the Academy, for has not Exeter 
given to the school its picturesque 
setting and its origin? Why should 
not the townspeople and the Academy 
act in harmony, when the school is a 
product of Exeter, and not a thing 
apart, like Andover, which was only 
the birthplace of Mr. Phillips? 

Let us refresh our minds by quot- 
ing a little history: ‘‘ After a resi- 
dence in Exeter of two years as a 
teacher, Mr. Phillips decided to cast 
in his lot with the people of Exeter 
and was enrolled in 1743,’’ ete. Mr. 
Phillips married at twenty-four, not 
the young lady to whom his affec- 
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Exeter and the Phillips Acacemy 


tions began to turn, who was ‘“‘other- 
wise engaged’’ but her still youthful 
mother, the widow of Nathaniel Gil- 
man, an estimable woman of great 
piety. Despite desparity of age, the 
union proved a happy one, and, to 
him, a source of profit, as he was 
placed in charge of Captain Gilman’s 
affairs. The following year he de- 
cided to enter a mercantile life. 
The town, though small, was clus- 
tered around the river bank and the 
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place of business was the house in 
which he lived, on the site of the 
MecKey block on Water Street. He 
toiled for nearly thirty years, blowing 
out the candle at night, to save light, 
while having evening devotions, and 
soaking the back log over night, that 
it might not burn so freely by day. 
Having bestowed a third of his for- 
tune upon Andover, he bequeathed 
all the rest to Exeter. He had given 
it away with so clean a hand, that 
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falls. Here on the Squamscott, at the 
head of navigation, was a small inland 
port, where vessels were built (with 
the Gilman money) and lumber in 
vast quantities was brought (from the 
Gilman woods) to be sawed, built into 
ships, and exported. The ox teams 
that had brought the forests from the 
interior could be utilized to distribute 
the goods that came by foreign and 
coastwise vessels into those same in- 
terior countries of the province. His 


there was barely enough for the sup- 
port of his widow for the year or two 
she survived him. 

Dear old Exeter, we, your sons and 
daughters, hold you in tender remem- 
branee. Like all your absent chil- 
dren, we ever turn to you in loving 
thought and affection, and, when the 
sands of life are nearly run, we wish 
our last walk to be in the old familiar 
elm-crowned streets where the chil- 
dren romped and played. 








MY IDOL 


By Stewart Everett Rowe* 


In the realm of books I’ve wandered, 
Many men and things I’ve pondered,— 
There I’ve seen the mighty wonders of the past; 
There L’ve read the martyr’s story, 
Sensed his grand and deathless glory, 
Dreamed of how his fame in everness will last. 


’Mongst that mystic realm I treasure 
Idols that in countless measure 
Help me up and onward in Life’s ceaseless race; 
And the idol that is greatest, 
Always first and never latest 
Is Abe Lincoln’s sad and solemn, peaceful face. 


You may talk about your heroes,— 
Say this man and that were zeros,— 
That they didn’t, couldn’t, wouldn’t stand the test; 
But when all is said and done, friends, 
Here’s a man, yes, here is one, friends, 
Who looms up, ’way up above, beyond the rest. 


"Though the years, they come and go, friends, 
Still, this man, amid the glow, friends— 
’*Mid the glow that clusters ’round his features pure, 
Stands as did he in the war, friends, 
All without one single flaw, friends, 
And his foremost place in hist’ry is secure. 


Safe and sure, always and ever, 
Time and tide can never, never 
Dim that cogent fact, no matter what befall; 
When Booth’s bullet flamed and flashed, friends, 
Then our greatest man was dashed, friends— 
Dashed to death to live for aye in Martyr’s Hall. 


So, go search through hist’ry’s pages 
For your martyrs and your sages 
Who have something done that’s noble, fine and grand ;— 
But I’ll choose the man who saved us 
When war’s roaring ocean laved us,— 
Yes, I’ll choose Abe Lincoln for he saved the land. 


* Delivered by the author at the ‘‘ Lincoln Night,’’ held by the Sons of Veterans 
in Exeter, N. H., February 13, 1914. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE AND THE PRESIDENCY* 


It was among the decrees of destiny 
that the presidency for once, at least, 
should gome to New Hampshire. It 
was necessarily ordered moreover, that 
this event should transpire before New 
York had become an indispensable 
factor in presidential contests ; before 
Indiana had become pivotal; before 
Illinois had become an imperial com- 
monwealth; and before the stars of 
Ohio had preémpted the zenith. 

From 1848 to 1872 the sons of New 
Hampshire were to be reckoned with 
in every quadrennial disposal of the 
candidacies for this great office. 
Cass, nominated by the Democrats in 
1848, was defeated only by a mis- 
chance, possibly an accident, possibly 
by means not justifiable. 

As the campaign of 1852 ap- 
proached, Webster’s friends made an 
active canvass for him and for the 
first time his candidacy was openly 
and positively avowed. It is one of 
those unaccountable eccentricities of 
national politics, occasionally and too 
often recurring, that a party that 
might make a Webster president 
should be content with a William 
Henry Harrison, a Taylor, or a Scott. 

Levi Woodbury was under serious 
consideration as a possible Demo- 
cratic candidate, but his death in 1851 
closed the book. 

John P. Hale was chosen to lead 
the forlorn hope of the Free-Soilers in 
1852. This candidacy contained no 
element of personal retaliation upon 
either of the great parties, as did that 
of Van Buren in 1848. It cast a side- 
light upon the situation and tenden- 
cies in politics at that time, of which 
few of the contemporary ‘politicians 
were wise enough to take advantage 
or warning. 


Although Webster and Cass still 
stood at the forefront among the 
statesmen of their time, it was to be 
General Pierce’s triumph and New 
Hampshire’s opportunity. The pres- 
ident was to be one who was not only 
a son of the soil, but a life-long resi- 
dent upon it. He was elected by an 
overwhelming majority. Only a few 
of the leaders in public thought and 
public action realized as did Webster 
the actual volcanic condition of the 
polities of that period. Mr. Pierce’s 
administration was, indeed, to cun- 
duct national affairs very near to the 
end of that epoch. The portents of 
the coming conflict overshadowed all 
the plans, devices, and efforts of state- 
eraft. President Pierce’s official fam- 
ily—Marey, Guthrie, McCelland, 
Davis, Dobbin, Campbell, and Cush- 
ing—was one of the ablest, best organ- 
ized, most harmonious, and most ho- 
mogeneous American cabinets ever 
assembled, and it had the unique dis- 
tinction of unbroken continuance 
during a full presidential term. It 
was the policy of the party, of which 
this administration was of necessity 
the representative and exponent, and 
the conditions of its political environ- 
ment from 1853 to 1857, and not any 
fault or failure of the president in 
adhering to that policy, however un- 
wise and impossible it may have 
appeared in the light of subsequent 
history, that rendered his renomina- 
tion impossible. Franklin Pierce 
administered his great office with 
statesmanlike tact and acumen, with 
notable and unfailing dignity and 
courtesy, and with loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of the party by whose suffrages 
he had been elevated to the chief 
magistracy. It was in obedience to 


*The manuscript of this article was found among papers left by the late Hon. Albert S. 
Batchellor of Littleton, State Historian, with nothing to indicate its authorship, or whether 
or not it had ever been published. The editor has no knowledge upon either point; but 
regards the article, as worthy of reproduction if it has ever before been printed. If any 
reader has ever before seen it, or knows by whom it was written, he will confer a fayor by 


informing me.—EpITor, GRANITE MONTHLY. 


— 
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the dictates of party expediency, and 
not in exemplification of the courage 
of political faith and purpose, on the 
part of the Democracy of 1856, that 
James Buchanan was made the party 
nominee instead of Franklin Pierce. 

In this period, Chase, Hale and 
Greeley had already become recog- 
rized as statesmen of presidential pro- 
portions. Chase’s candidacy for the 
Republican nomination in 1860 and 
1864, and for that of the Democracy 
in 1868, were, in each instance, so 
formidable that, though unsuccessful, 
they were of far-reaching influence in 
national polities. 

The candidacy of Horace Greeley 
by nomination of the liberal Republi- 
cans in 1872, with such a relatively 
unimportant associate as B. Gratz 
Brown, may have been impolitic. 
The ratification of those nominations 
by the national Democracy was sur- 
prising and, of course, temporarily 
disastrous to the party. It was, how- 
ever, a change of front in line of bat- 
tle, and all the chances incident to 
such a movement were necessarily 
taken by those party leaders who were 
convinced that no other course was 
open to them. It was a shifting of all 
the alignment absolutely prerequisite 
to the contest which was opened under 
the leadership of Mr. Tilden in 1876. 

The one opportunity which was pre- 
sented to General Butler, and by the 
acceptance of which he might have 
reached the presidency, was closed to 
him when he declined to accept the 
nomination for the vice-presidency, 
which it was generally conceded was 
at one time at his disposal, on the 
Lincoln ticket in 1864. His attempt 
to obtain a contrelling position in the 
Democratic convention of 1884 and his 
subsequent flank movement against 
the party which had nominated Mr. 
Cleveland, both miscarried, but his 
attempt to compass by indirection the 
election of Mr. Blaine through his own 
candidacy as the nominee of the so- 
called People’s party was too nearly 
successful to be regarded in any other 
light than as an important episode in 
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a most remarkable presidential cam- 
paign. 

Henry Wilson had fairly entered 
upon the last stages of a successful 
progress to the presidency when he 
was made vice-president at the second 
Grant election in 1872. This peerless 
organizer was then the natural, if not 
the inevitable, heir to the succession. 
Had he lived it was hardly among the 
possibilities that he could fail to be 
nominated and elected to the presi- 
dency in 1876 or 1880, or for both the 
terms to which Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
Garfield were chosen. 

Zachariah Chandler was regarded 
as an important factor in the disposi- 
tion of the presidency, and his candi- 
dacy, until his death in 1879, was 
attracting an influential following. 

In the cabinets of the war period 
the treasury portfolio was successively 
in the hands of John A. Dix, in the 
last days of the Buchanan administra- 
tion in 1861, and Salmon P. Chase 
and William Pitt Fessenden, at the 
beginning of a Republican régime, 
until the end of the administration of 
Mr. Lincoln. The conduct of this de- 
partment by these three sons of New 
Hampshire constitutes the most im- 
portant chapter in the financial his- 
tory of the American government. 

In the second term of President 
Grant, Zachariah Chandler held the 
office of Secretary of the Interior, 
Amos T. Ackerman that of Attorney- 
General, and Marshall Jewell that of 
Postmaster-General. With William 
E. Chandler’s service as Secretary in 
an important transition period in the 
history of the American Navy and in 
connection with the inauguration of 
far-reaching measures for the develop- 
ment of an adequate American war 
marine in the term of President 
Arthur, the past record of New Hamp- 
shire men in the cabinet is concluded. 

Zachariah Chandler and William E. 
Chandler are also regarded as the 
Warwicks of the presidential compli- 
cations and conditions which obtained 
in the contest between Mr. Tilden and 
Mr. Hayes in 1876, and their timely, 














Row, Not Drift 


skillful and strenuous measures are 
now generally regarded as being the 
decisive factors in the course of events 
which resulted in the inauguration of 
Mr. Hayes as president.* 

With the passing of the old school 
of statesmen of New Hampshire nativ- 
ity, of presidential aspirations and 
presidential measure, twenty years 
ago, the state has been practically out 
of presidential politics as it is related 
to personal candidacies. The latter 
representatives of the virile stock of 
the Granite State are evidently at- 
tracted from the domain of national 
and local politics to more important 
and promising financial, commercial 
and material opportunities in the 
world’s work. In this field well-in- 
formed observers readily recall the 
forceful and successful personalities 
of James F. Joy, Edward Tuck, 
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Austin Corbin, Charles W. Pillsbury, 
John C. Pillsbury, Thomas W. Pierce, 
Charles S. Mellen, Frank Jones, 
Hiram N. Turner, Charles P. Clark, 
Ezekiel A. Straw, Joseph Stickney, 
Stilson Hutchins and ‘‘Long’’ John 
Wentworth. 

Some time ago, Senator Hoar, in the 
Forum, discussed the question whether 
the United States Senate, in point of 
average ability, had degenerated, com- 
paring it, as it was constituted at the 
time of his writing, with its member- 
ship fifty or seventy-five years ago. 
Mr. Charles R. Miller, in a reply in 
the same magazine, made the remark 
pertinent then to his purpose and per- 
tinent now to these comments, ‘‘ That 
were Webster living in these days he 
would neither be in the Senate nor in 
debt.’’ 


“As to the ‘‘timeliness’’ of the interference of the Messrs. Chandler with the determina- 
tion of the result in the campaign of 1876, there is a wide difference of opinion. A large 
portion of the American people have always regarded the same as most untimely.—Eb. 





ROW, NOT DRIFT 


By Eldora Haines Walker 


Wheresoe’er your bark may be 

Out upon Life’s open sea, 

Bend to oars right heartily ; 
Row, not drift. 


Tho’ the bark be strong or frail, 

Broken helm or tattered sail, 

Bravely breast the stormy gale; 
Row, not drift. 


Would you with Ambition’s aim, 

Fondly seek the wealth of Fame, 

Strive to win a deathless name? 
Row, not drift. 


Would you for the Right be strong, 

Overcome the tyrant Wrong, 

Fill the earth with joyous song? 
Row, not drift. 


Pull the oar, thro’ calm or stress, 

Onward to the beacon press, 

Anchor in the port ‘‘Success.’’ 
Row, not drift. 


Exeter, New Hampshire. 








“OLD ACWORTH” 


By Frank B. Kingsbury 


After the recent excellent sketches 
upon old Acworth and its people, it 
would appear there could be little 
more of interest to be written. How- 
ever, a few items gathered by myself 
during the past thirty-five years may 
be profitably appended to earlier arti- 
cles. The more familiar one becomes 
with a community, the stronger is he 
attached to it. 

As has been stated, the territory of 
the town of Acworth was granted in 
1752 as Burnet, and by the second 
charter, in 1766, the name was 
changed to Acworth, thereby making 
it the first town in the state of New 
Hampshire, alphabetically speaking, 
and to some of us, because of early 
memories and associations it is the 
first town in the state in many ways. 
_ Aeworth is pretty thoroughly an 

agricultural town, and as such has 
some excellent farms. 

In the west part of the town there 
were several good ones, one of which 
was the old Dea. Zenas Slader farm, 
now owned by Elmer H. Rugg, one 
of the selectmen. While in Dover, in 
1908, I met Mrs. Ann E. (Slader) 
Nourse, eldest daughter of Dea. Zenas 
Slader, from whom I obtained notes 
of interest about this farm, her early 
life and people. ; 

Dea. Zenas Slader, son of Thomas 
and Hannah (Holden) Slader, was 
born about 1800, near Acworth 
*“Town.’’ When a young man, he 
built the stone wall around the new 
(so-called) village cemetery. In later 
years he became a leading and influ- 
ential citizen of the town; a select- 
man several years, moderator of the 
town meeting, justice of the peace, 
representative to the state legislature 
in 1861-62, and on November 17, 1842, 
he was chosen deacon of the Congre- 
gational Church, which office he held 
till his removal to Nebraska in 1869. 


He died in Fremont, that state, about 
1880. 

Immediately after his marriage to 
Melintha Wilson he settled on the 
farm just west of the one owned by 
his father-in-law (where Elmer H. 
Rugg resided ten years ago). Here 
he remained till January 1, 1829, 
when he was persuaded to buy, on 
easy payments, the large farm owned 
by Joseph Wilson, his father-in-law, 
and where he resided for nearly 
forty years. At that time the build- 
ings were getting old; there were al- 
most no fences upon the place and 
things were generally ‘‘going down.’’ 
However, by zeal and hard work, this 
farm, while in his ownership, became 
one of the best in town. 

In 1798, the Wilsons built on this 
farm the large. barn destroyed by 
lightning July 25, 1881, and, in 1833, 
Deacon Slader built the present one, 
next the road. In the summer of 
1838 he also built the present substan- 
tial stone house, the only one, I think, 
in town. The stones for this house 
were all picked up about the farm, 
except the split ones, which came from 
the ‘‘Osgood ledge.’’ This house re- 
placed a large, old-fashioned, one- 
story wooden dwelling that stood on 
the exact spot. There was at that 
time a cider-mill (a horse and a sweep 
were used for grinding the apples), a 
few feet west of the old house, that 
was used as a dwelling while the stone 
house was being built. This was long 
before either the Crane brook or Lang- 
don roads were built. : 

The above-mentioned Mrs. Ann E. 
(Slader) Nourse, now deceased, was 
born December 27, 1823, in the house 
where her parents started housekeep- 
ing. She always attended school on 
Derry Hill and there were from sixty 
to seventy scholars when she was 
young, say eighty years ago. 











“Old Acworth”’ 


Forty years later, in the fall of 
1874, this same school was taught by 
Mrs. Angie M. (Hayward) Livingston, 
of South Aeworth, with the following 
pupils: Andrew Isham, Harris Isham, 
Frank Reed, Hattie M. Blanchard, 
Eddie M. Kingsbury, Lizzie E. Kings- 
bury, Frank B. Kingsbury, Delia F. 
Kingsbury, and possibly one or two 
others; hence, this school, in about 
forty years, had dwindled to nine or 
ten scholars. 

One hundred rods north of this 
schoolhouse, is the tiptop of Derry 
Hill, though comparatively level, 
where was once the farm of Iddo 
Church. This is said to have been 
the old muster field, where there were 
large gatherings on training day. 

With the influx into New Hamp- 
shire, during the past two decades, of 
_ summer residents, it is not too much 
to predict that this old Church home- 
stead will some day become a desir- 
able summer home, for the view from 
the top of Derry Hill is superb. To 
the west the eye can travel on the 
back-bone of the Green Mountain 
range, from near old Mount Greylock 
in Massachusetts, to many miles north 
of old Killington, in Vermont. Mo- 
nadnock, Stratton, Ascutney moun- 
tains, and a thousand smaller peaks, 
are all visible upon a clear day. 

Nearby, at the corner of the road 
east of the Deborah A. Taylor house, 
is an old cellar hole, where an old one- 
leg shoemaker lived many years ago. 
His wife was a Miss Howard. He 
may have been the man who went 
about, ‘‘whipping the cat,’’ as it was 
called, in those days. 

About one mile southwest of Derry 
Hill schoolhouse, in a pasture west of 
the house, on the Henry Heard, Jr. 
farm, I believe, there is a cave in a 
ledge, known to but few people, where 
one may enter, say twenty-five feet. 
The writer was there about thirty 
years ago. 

New York City has its ‘‘Five 
Points,’’ and so has Aeworth, too, one 
mile north of Derry Hill, but not a 
building of any sort is within seventy 
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rods of it. Dea. Thomas Ball at one 
time lived east of the ‘‘Points’’ and 
there he had a sawmill on Crane 
brook. The water-wheel for this mill 
was a large ‘‘over-shot’’ wooden 
wheel, the water being conveyed to 
the same through a long spout which 
is said to have resembled a sieve when 
the mill was in operation. A fire de- 
stroyed this mill about fifty years ago. 
In those days one could not speak ill 
of his neighbor, for he was almost sure 
to be speaking of his cousin, or a 
cousin of his cousin—they were pretty 
much a town of kindred, by birth or 
marriage. 

From old deeds it appears Dea. 
Zenas Slader sold his farm of 220 
acres September 19, 1868, to Paul 
Cummings, who, after a few months, 
sold to Edwin F. Hubbard and he in 
turn sold, on January 24, 1871, to 
Edward A. Kingsbury. 

Mr. Kingsbury was born in Surry, 
February 14, 1839; was a soldier in 
the War of the Rebellion; resided in 
Georgetown, Mich., from 1866 to fall of 
1870, and, early in February follow- 
ing, he settled on the Slader farm in 
Aeworth with his wife and four small 
children; three more were born to 
them while here, which was their 
residence till October 25, 1887. Dur- 
ing this time he was selectman of the 
town. In the fall of 1881 he built a 
large barn to replace the one destroyed 
by fire a few months previous. The 
frame was one from the Moses Lan- 
caster farm and was originally built 
in 1802. After selling the above 
property to F. L. Wheatley (the 
father-in-law of E. H. Rugg), Mr. 
Kingsbury settled in Keene, where he 
was a member of the school board 
twelve years, selectman, justice of the 
peace, a member of the city council, 
and, in 1905-6, representative to the 
New Hampshire state legislature. 
For over twenty-five years he bought 
wool in Cheshire and Sullivan Coun- 
ties. 

Aeworth held several successful 
town fairs thirty or forty years ago. 
From an old poster it appears the 
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**12th Annual Acworth Town Fair”’ 
was held Tuesday, September 28, 
1880. The officers were: president, 
George Bailey ; vice-president Samuel 
Slader; treasurer, Charles J. Davis; 
secretaries, Dr. Carl A. Allen and 
George W. Buss; marshal, Col. James 
A. Wood; directors, Judge J. H. 
Dickey, George W. Potter, J. H. Reed, 
Samuel Slader, Daniel C. Walker, 
A. F. Buswell, E. L. Sarsons, Capt. 
Daniel Nye, George W. Young, Frank 
M. Metcalf, A. A. Mathewson, A. G. 
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Graham, J. R. Crossett, Oliver C. Holt 
and Frank H. McLaughlin. 

By looking over the above names 
and about one hundred others, who 
were the judges and committeemen of 
this town fair, as shown on this poster, 
one finds that they were the leading 
and influential citizens of the town 
at that time. But few of them are 
now living in ‘‘Old Acworth,’’ some 
have moved elsewhere, while many 
more are resting quietly, in the ‘‘city 
of the dead’’—the cemetery. 

Proctor, Vermont. 





SPRING AND SUMMER 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


I am sending my soul in a song to you, 
Heart of my heart, and my only love. 

What matter to me if the skies of blue, 

With their fleecy clouds that the sun shines through, 
Like a royal canopy, bend above? 


They say it is spring, but, dear, to me 
There is no spring in this dreary place. 

Though birds should carol from every tree, 

While the Mayflower weaves her tapestry, 
It is winter when I miss your face. 


But, listening here, could I catch the tone 

Of your voice, then a melody, wondrous sweet, 
Would fill the air, and no more alone, 
When I gazed into your eyes, my own, 

I would know ’twas spring, divine, complete. 


When the spring of our love has wed its light 
To radiant summer’s soul of song— 

Our summer of love—will it soon take flight, 

With its days of marvelous, new delight ? 
Will it fly from us? Will it linger long? 


Dearest, what answer? And lightly low 
The east wind whispers, ‘‘Spring’s soft airs may 
In the warmer currents of summer flow; 
Her birds and blossoms may flit and go, 
But true love’s summer abides for aye.”’ 
Warner, New Hampshire. 











THE OLD BRICK SCHOOL HOUSE, DOVER, N. H. 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


No more the schoolhouse by the road 
Defies the wind and rain and snow; 
No more it stands where once were sowed 

The seeds of learning—long ago. 


; No more on winter’s bleakest day 
“Its welcome warms some frost-chilled hand; 
No more when spring smiles fair and gay 
It chains a restless, listless band. 


Close by the meeting house it stood, 
That still survives Time’s ruthless flight, 
Where, blessed with peace and brotherhood, 
The Quakers sought God’s ‘‘inner light.”’ 




















j. Old Brick School House — Dover 


Hard by the graveyard on the hill 

Where whisp’ring pine trees softly sigh, 
Where, freed from ev’ry earthly ill, 

Its pupils wrapped in slumber lie. 


The sun of morning saw them come; 
The moon of evening saw them go; 
From home to school, from school to home, 
Like tides of ocean to and fro. 


’Mid sleepy silence woke the sounds 
Of busy voices from within, 

And on its weedy, trodden grounds 
At nooning rose a merry din. 
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When summer’s solstice came again 

The schoolhouse slept forsaken there, 
Till passed the dog-star’s sultry reign 

Or harvest moon shone bright and fair. 


Alas !—that school life waned away, 
That aged schoolhouse died at last, 
But all forlorn a while it lay— 

A relic of the fading past. 


Where children’s children learned to spell, 
And fathers came to read and write, 

The scythe of Time unsparing fell 
And swept the schoolhouse from men’s sight. 


Its walls of brick no more are seen; 
Its roof and porch and doors are gone, 
And where it stood the grass grows green 
Upon yon cemetery lawn. 


No more that schoolhouse stands—no more 
Beside the road, beside the hill; 

It’s work is done! It’s day is o’er! 
Yet Mem’ry clings around it still. 


Dover, New Hampshire. 





THE MAGIC GRANITE STATE SLEIGH RIDE 


By Elias H. Cheney 


Oh the jingle, jingle, jingle, 

Of the bells when lovers mingle, 
Sleighing *mong New Hampshire hills, 
By her rivers, brooks and rills; 

Lad and lassie side by side; 

Lassie he would make his bride. 
Where’s the harm, I’d like to know? 
Wasn’t nature always so? 


Just as long ago our daddy, 
So it now befalls our laddie; 
Just as mamma did right early 
Who should now forbid. our girlie? 
Banished be all thought of evil; 
"Tis of God, and not of evil. 
To the pure all things are pure; 
Love must find its own, that’s sure. 


God made the horse both strong and fleet, 
With flowing mane and nimble feet. 
Methinks I hear somebody say 
It was not God who made the sleigh. 
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But, Who else made the timber grow? 
And, none but he could make the snow. 

He made it out of frozen dew. 

And God made Love. He blessed it too. 
What, without love, would this world be? 
And what, without it, you? or me? 


Tucked together quite as snug 
As was ever bug in rug; 
On a softly cushioned seat, 
Laprobe warm about their feet; 
In a one-horse sleigh together, 
In New Hampshire winter weather ; 
Jingle, jingle, on they go, 
O’er the white and spotless snow. 
Happy hearts as e’er you knew; 
As the old folks used to do. 
Wide awake and neither nappy— 
That’s the way the world’s made happy. 


Jingle, jingle! See! they whisper! 

Don’t you almost hear her lisp her 
Hearty, sweet and gladsome ‘‘ Yes’’? 
Isn’t there a pretty mess? 


Nothing like a good sleigh ride, 

With your lover by your side— 
Sleigh ride o’er New Hampshire hills; 
As naught else the bill it fills. 

In the open, through the woods, 

What cares he? he’s got the goods! 


Jingle, jingle, lovely bells, 
Tales of love your jingle tells. 
Youth and Beauty fondly meet; 
Cupid never knows defeat. 
At your jingle each heart swells ; 
Presage ye the marriage bells. 
Peace go with you; all is well; 
None shall hear you; none shall tell. 
That’s the way to win your bride: 
Take a Granite State sleigh ride. 


Curacao, W. I., February, 1914. 





THE BURIAL 


By L. J. H. Frost 


There was an open grave, 
And many an eye looked sadly on it. 
The deep but narrow bed yawned gloomily, 
And all impatient waited for the form 
That soon would lie within it. 


On they come! 
That slow funeral train, with pensive tread 
And heads bowed low, and eyes that sadly looked 
The heart’s deep anguish, while silently 
They dropped upon the dust the scalding tear— 
Befitting tribute to departed worth. 


The ebon bier, covered with sable pall, 

Rested upon the grave’s green brink; and then 
All footsteps listened while the man of God 
With slow and solemn tone repeated 

The heart-chilling words, ‘‘ Ashes to ashes!’’ 


Then, 
There rose a wail upon the ambient air 
That spoke a mother’s sorrow. 
What was all of earth to her whose cherished son— 
Her first born—ah! her only, worshiped one, 
Was gone forever? Could the kind friendship 
Of true hearts, or loving sympathy 
From all the world, efface the lost one’s image 
From the tablet of her memory? No! 
A mother’s heart may learn soon to forgive, 
But to forget, ah! never. 


True she may 
Meekly bow her head and say, ‘‘ My Father, 
Let not my will but thine own be done.’’ 
Yet from her inmost soul there rises up to God 
This pleading ery: ‘‘Oh! let me go to him 
And be at rest forever !’’ 




















PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND 


The Musings of a Quiet Thinker 
By Francis H. Goodale 


It has been humorously remarked, 
that if persons only talked as little as 
they thought, what a silent world this 
would be. A very able thinker has 
also truly said: ‘‘The expression by a 
person of his opinions shows where he 
stopped thinking.’’ 

This goes to show that careful re- 
flection and hard thinking are abso- 
lutely essential to secure clear, strong, 
forcible ideas; and then, too, we 
should also be able to select the proper 
words to express these ideas clearly, 
forcibly and concisely. 

History demonstrates very conclu- 
sively that all men who have origi- 
nated great and noble ideas, or who 
have made important discoveries or 
inventions, which have promoted the 
welfare of men, have done it by care- 
ful, patient, concentrated thinking on 
one subject for a long time. 

Reflection is to the mind what arti- 
ficial instruments are to the senses. 
It enables the mind to see, and discern 
clearly much more complicated and 
difficult problems of life, which could 
not, otherwise, have been mastered 
and understood. 

Emanuel Sevedenborg has very pro- 
foundly remarked that, ‘‘It is no proof 
of a man’s understanding to be able 
to affirm whatever he pleases; but to 
be able to discern that what is true is 
true, and that what is false is false; 
this is the mark and character of in- 
telligence.’’ 

Steam, electricity and the other 
great forces in Nature had just the 
Same power and energy hundreds of 
years ago, that they now have; but 
we did not diseover how to use and 
control these forces until recent times. 
So it is, largely, with the forces of the 
mind. They lie dormant for a long 
time, until some great kindred force, 
in life and Nature comes in direct con- 
tact with the intellectual forces of 
some great man and gives him con- 


structive and creative power to under- 
stand some of the great silent laws and 
forces governing the material uni- 
verse, which constantly transform 
nature and life into higher and nobler 
being. 

Our chief want in life is somebody 
to give us a ‘‘big push’’ to make us do 
what we can, as so many persons lack 
faith, hope, self-reliance, self-trust, 
and also the power and courage to live 
and act straight up to their own best 
convictions, regardless of what other 
persons may think or say. ‘‘He most 
lives, who thinks most, who feels the 
noblest, acts the best.’’ 

When we get our minds into a fine, 
healthy glow, we then get glimpses 
‘fof that immortal light, all young 
and joyful, million-orbed, million- 
colored, which beams over the universe 
as on the first morning’’—; so that we 
may truly 


‘*Live in the sunshine, swim the sea, 
Drink the wild air’s salubrity.’’ 


History is only the marriage of 
thought to nature; and nature is the 
memory of the mind; and so every 
great institution is the incarnation of 
the thoughts of some great man or 
men. The latest writers on Evolu- 
tion have, therefore, very properly 
put great stress on the constructive 
and creative faculties of our minds. 

Language is probably the highest 
form of intelligence yet developed, 
and this is also merely ‘‘the incarna- 
tion of thought,’’ as S. J. Coleridge 
puts it in his ‘‘Aids to Reflection,’ 
or that words are the glasses through 
which we see ideas, as Joubert has it. 

This all goes to show, most forcibly, 
then, how history repeats itself over 
and over in the expansion and deca- 
dence of the intellects of men; and 
also why we should always strive 
most earnestly to ‘‘hold fast to that 
which is good,’’ as Saint Paul so 
tersely puts it. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


CAPT. RICHARD W. MUSGROVE 


Hon. Richard Watson Musgrove of Bristol, 
a well-known printer and newspaper man, a 
brave Union soldier in the Civil War, prom- 
inent in Grand Army circles, and in New 
Hampshire public life, died at his home in 
Bristol, on Thursday, February 19. 

He was a native of Bristol, son of James 
and Ann (Donker) Musgrove, born November 
21, 1840, being one of eleven children, of 
whom four yet survive. He was educated 
in the Bristol schools and at Tilton Semi- 
nary. 

August 12, 1862, he enlisted in Company 
D, Twelfth New Hampshire Volunteers, for 
service in the Union Army, being mustered 
in as a corporal, promoted to sergeant March 
17, 1863, and first sergeant April 23, 1864. 
He took part. in the battles of Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, carry- 
ing the state colors on the third day of the 
latter battle. At Point Lookout he had 
charge of the camp for prisoners of war, 
with 1,000 prisoners in his custody. He was 
discharged to accept promotion April 23, 
1864, and was made lieutenant of Company 
D, United States Volunteer Infantry, a regi- 
ment made up of Confederate prisoners of 
war who had forsworn their allegiance, and 
enlisted as Union soldiers. August 13, 
1864, he was appointed Captain of Company 
I, of the same regiment, and was mustered 
out, May 21, 1866, after a service of three 
years and nine months, including’ three 
months as provost-guard at Norfolk, Va., 
and a year at Fort Ridgely, Minn., and some 
time at Fort Wallace, Kan. 

Returning to Bristol, after his discharge, 
Captain Musgrove was for some time en- 
gaged in the wool business, but in June, 
1878, he established the Bristol Weekly 
Enterprise, which paper he edited and pub- 
lished, continuously, till his death, and also 
conducted quite an extensive job printing 
establishment in connection therewith, work 
in which was done as carefully and con- 
scientiously as was all the other work of his 
life. 

Captain Musgrove served his town for six 
years as town clerk; was for six years a 
member of the school board of Union Dis- 
trict; represented Bristol in the legislature 
in 1885, when he secured the passage of the 
Act providing for the publication of a 
register of New Hampshire soldiers and 
sailors in the Civil War, and in 1890-91 
represented the Fourth District in the State 
Senate, as a Republican with which party 
he always acted. His greatest service to 
his town, however, was rendered in the 
compilation of the History of Bristol, pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1904, and ranking 
among the best of our New Hampshire town 


histories. In religion he was a Methodist, 
and had been for 43 years recording steward 
of the Methodist Church in Bristol. He was 
also chairman of the trustees of the Minot 
Sleeper Library. 

December 23, 1869, he united in marriage 
with Miss Henrietta Maria Guild, of New- 
port, a native of Walpole, who survives him, 
with five children—Frank A., of Hanover, 
now state auditor; Mrs. Carrie E. Little of 
Hanover; Mary D., of Bristol; Mrs Anna B. 
Adams of Malden, Mass., and Eugene R., 
teacher of English in the Horace Mann 
School of New York City. A daughter, who 
was the first born—lIsadore M., who married 
Prof. Charles W. Cutts, died in 1902. 


WILLIAM W. NILES, D. D., LL. D. 


Rt. Rev. William Woodruff Niles, Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of New Hampshire, 
died at the bishop’s house in Concord, on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 31, after a long 
period of declining health, at the age of 
nearly 82 years. 

Bishop Niles, the son of Daniel S. and 
Delia (Woodruff) Niles, was born in Hatley, 
P. Q., May 24, 1832, and graduated from 
Trinity College in 1857. 

After graduation he was a tutor in Trinity 
College for a year, and subsequently taught 
two years in the Hartford High School. He 
then entered Berkeley Divinity School, from 
which he took his degree in the class of 1861. 
He was ordained a deacon the same year, 
at Middletown, Conn., and a priest the year 
following at Wiscasset, Me., where was his 
first parish and where he remained till 1864 
when he became Professor of Latin at 
Trinity College, continuing till 1870, and 
officiating for the last three years of the 
time as rector of St. John’s Church at Ware- 
house Point, Conn. : 

September 21, 1870, he was consecrated 
Bishop of the New Hampshire diocese and 
entered upon his duties, continuing the same 
through life—a term of service seldom 
equaled, during which he served the church, 
the state and the community in which he 
lived, with conspicuous ability and fidelity. 
He was president of the Corporation of St. 
Paul’s School, of St. Mary’s School for 
Girls and of the Holderness School for Boys, 
and had served as a vice-president of the 
New Hampshire Forestry Commission. 

Bishop Niles married, June 5, 1862, Miss 
Bertha Olmsted of Hartford, by whom he 
is survived, with four children—two sons 
and two daughters: Edward Cullen Niles, 
attorney and public service commissioner; 
Miss Mary Niles; Rev. William Porter Niles, 
rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Nashua; Miss Bertha Niles, teacher of art 
and modern languages at St. Mary’s school, 
Concord. 




















HON. JOHN T. ABBOTT 


Hon. John T. Abbott, for some years a 
prominent lawyer in Keene, and United 
States Minister to Colombia, under Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison, from 1889 to 1893, 
died at his rooms in the Cheshire House in 
that city, where he had been located for 
some weeks past, on the evening of Sunday, 
March 8, in the 64th year of his age. 

Mr. Abbott was born in Antrim, April 26, 
1850, being a son of the late Rev. Stephen G. 
and Sarah (Cheney) Abbott. His father 
was a prominent Baptist clergyman, and 
pastor of the church at Antrim at the time of 
his birth, while his mother was a member of 
the noted Cheney family of whom the late 
Gov. Person C. Cheney, and Consul Elias H. 
were members. He prepared for college at 
Kimball Union Academy and graduated from 
Bates in 1871, after which he commenced 
the study of law in Boston, was admitted to 
the bar and commenced practice in Spring- 
field, Mass., where he continued till 1878, 
when he removed to Keene, and formed a 
partnership with Charles H. Hersey, his 
former classmate, which continued till his 
appointment as Minister to Colombia. 
Meanwhile he served five years as city 
solicitor of Keene, and to that city he re- 
turned and resumed practice in 1893. In 
1894 he was appointed judge of probate for 
Cheshire County serving five years, when, in 
1899, he resigned and became connected with 
the San Domingo Development Company, 
with which he remained till its dissolution 
several years later, when he opened an office 
in New York City, where he remained till 
early in the present year, when he returned 
to Keene, to be near his only surviving child, 
Mrs. John E. Allen, during his last days, 
having become the victim of an incurable dis- 
ease. 

Mr. Abbott married, in 1874, Miss Alice 
Merriam, who survives, with one daughter, 
Amy, above named. He was a Knight 
Templar and a 32d degree Mason. 


COL. FREDERICK R. KINSLEY 


Col. Frederick R. Kinsley, Commander of 
the Thirty-ninth Massachusetts Regiment in 
the Civil War, died at the home of his niece 
Mrs. H. M. Sawyer, in Lowell, March 10, 
1914. 

Col. Kinsley was born in the town of 
Croydon, in this state, July 30; 1829, the son 
of Zebediah and Joanna (Blodgett) Kins- 
ley, being one of a family of twelve children. 
He went to Somerville, Mass., in early youth 
where he followed the trade of a brick 
maker, and there resided at the outbreak of 
the war, when he enlisted in Company I 
(Somerville Light Infantry), Fifth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, going out as second 
lieutenant. In August, 1862, he reénlisted 
in the Thirty-ninth Regiment, and was com- 
missioned Captain of Company E. July 13, 
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1864, he was promoted to the rank of Major 
for gallant service. He was captured at the 
battle of Weldon Railroad in August follow- 
ing and confined in Libby and Salisbury 
prisons until March, 1865. After his re- 
lease, as ranking officer of his regiment, he 
was in command at the grand review in 
Washington in May of that year. In June 
following he was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel. His brother, Willard C. Kinsley, 
also of Somerville, was Captain of Company 
K, of the Thirty-ninth Regiment when killed 
at the battle of Gravelly Run, near the close 
of the war. No two men in the service 
were held in higher esteem in Somerville, 
than these brothers. 

Colonel Kinsley represented Somerville in 
the Massachusetts legislature in 1866. In 
1868, he retired, with brothers, to a large 
farm in Dorchester in this state, where was 
his home till about three years ago, since 
when he resided with his niece, Mrs Herbert 
M. Sawyer, in Lowell. He was never mar- 
ried. He is survived by a brother Albert C. 
Kinsley, and a sister, Joanna, both now of 
Brighton, Mass. He was a member of John 
Abbott Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Somerville, 
and the Lowell G. A. R. 


PROF. FRANCIS COGSWELL 


Francis Cogswell, a distinguished educator, 
and a representative of the noted New 
Hampshire family of that name, died at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., on the morning 
of March 3, 1914. 

He was. a native of the town of Atkinson, 
born June 25, 1827, and was educated at 
Atkinson and Kimball Union ~ Academies. 
He taught school in Merrimac, Georgetown 
and Weymouth, Mass., and in 1854 went to 
Cambridge as head master of the Putnam 
Grammar School, which position he held for 
twenty years, when he was made superin- 
tendent of the Cambridge Schools, continu- 
ing in successful service till his resignation 
in 1905—a longer service than had been 
rendered by any similar official in New Eng- 
land. He had greatly endeared himself to 
the people of the city, and on the completion 
of fifty years as a Cambridge educator his 
portrait was presented to the city by his 
friends and hung in the corridor of the City 
Hall. 

He was a frequent speaker at teachers’ 
conventions, and a contributor to various 
educational publications. He was given the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts by 
Harvard University in 1881. He was an 
attendant at the Shepard Memorial Church 
in Cambridge and active in Sunday-school 
work until past his eightieth year. 

He was twice married—first, to Martha A. 
Smith of Littleton, Mass., who died in 1859, 
and five years later to Esther M. Noyes, who 
died in 1912, He is survived by one daugh- 
ter—Miss Bertha M. Cogswell, and a grand- 
daughter, Miss Gertrude Montague. 
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DENIS F. O’CONNOR 


After several years of failing health there 
died in Manchester on February 11, 1914, 
one who had been long prominent in the 
legal and political circles of the Queen City, 
in the person of Denis F. O’Connor, a native 
of the city, born March 16, 1855. He was 
educated in the Catholic Parochial Schools 
of Manchester, and Holy Cross College at 
Worcester, studied law with Sulloway & 
Topliff, was admitted to the bar, and en- 
gaged in practice in his native city where 
he continued until failing health disabled 
him from further work. e was for a long 
time associated in practice with the firm with 
which he studied. Later, upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Topliff and Sulloway’s election 
to Congress, he took his son, Timothy F., into 
partnership with him. 

Mr. O’Connor, as a Democrat served four 
terms in the state legislature from Ward 5— 
three upon the Judiciary Committee, and one 
upon the Railroad Committee, this being in 
1887—the time of the great fight over the 
so-called Hazen bill, which he strongly op- 
posed, though it was finally passed only to 
be vetoed by Governor Sawyer. 

Mr. O’Connor was a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention in 1892, 
which nominated Grover Cleveland for the 
third time as the Democratic candidate for 
the presidency, and was also for many years 
an active supporter of his party’s cause 
upon the stump. He served as president of 
the old Granite State Democratic Club for 
several years, and was actively connected 
with the Foresters, Knights of Columbus 
and Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

He is survived by a wife, a son, Timothy 
F. O’Connor, and two grandchildren— 
Helen M. and Denis F. O’Connor, Jr. 


ERASTUS BARTON POWERS 


Erastus Barton Powers, a prominent 
lawyer of Boston, and a long time resident 
of Maplewood district in Malden, died at 
his home last month from Bright’s disease 
after a long illness, although confined to his 
house but a few months previous to his 
death. 

Mr Powers was born in Cornish, the son 
of Larned and Ruby (Barton) Powers, being 
an elder brother of Samuel L. Powers, the 
well-known Republican politician and cor- 
poration lawyer, with whom he was also for 
a time associated in practice, but with whose 
political views he had no sympathy, remain- 
ing himself true to the Democratic faith 
which he had espoused in youth. 

He was a graduate of Dartmouth College 
of the class of 1865, and of Harvard Law 
School, 1867, after which he located in prac- 
tice in Chicago, but, being burned out in the 
great fire of 1871, he returned East and 
engaged for a time in teaching, first as 
principal of the Wareham (Mass.) High 
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School, and later the Nashua (N. H.) High 
School at whose head he remained from 1878 
till 1883, when he went to Boston and formed 
a law partnership with his brother, which 
continued until the latter became an attorney 
of the Bell Telephone Company, when he 
established an office by himself and so con- 
tinued. 

As a citizen of Malden he served for nine 
years on the school board, being five years 
chairman of the same. He married Miss 
Emma F. Deese of Wareham, Mass., who 
died three years since. Their only child, 
who survives—Ruby Barton Powers—now 
Mrs. Clarence W. Clark of Maplewood, is a 
prominent Club woman and was for some 
time president of the ‘‘Old and New,’’ a 
famous Malden’s Woman’s Club. 


HON. EDWIN O. STANARD 


Hon. Edwin O. Stanard, who was for a 
long time a prominent figure in the business 
and political life of St. Louis and of 
Missouri, died in that city March 11, 1914. 

Mr. Stanard was a native of the town of 
Newport, in this state, where he was born 
January 5, 1832, but removed when in child- 
hood with his parents to the then ‘‘Far 
West,’’ locating at length in Iowa, where he 
spent his youth, with but limited educational 
advantages. Endowed with ambition and 
great native ability, he went as a young man 
to St. Louis, where, after engaging for a time 
in teaching, he established himself in the 
commission business and later erected exten- 
sive flour mills and was eminently successful 
as a manufacturer. He was President of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange, when the 
Democratic National Convention met in that 
city in 1876, and was active in extending the 
courtesies of the city to that body. He was 
Lieutenant Governor of Missouri, as a Re- 
publican in 1868 and 1869, and also served 
in the Forty-third Congress from 1875 to 
1877. He was also a director of the Union 
Trust Company and of the Boatmen’s Bank, 
of St. Louis. 


HENRY C. WHITCOMB 


Henry C. Whitcomb, born in Winchester, 
April 8, 1831, died in Dorchester, Mass., 
April 1, 1914. , 

He was the son of John A. Whitcomb who 
went to Winchester from West Boylston, 
Mass., to establish a cotton mill, being con- 
nected with a syndicate which established 
mills in various parts of New England. 
While living there Henry C. was born; but 
the family removed to Boston in 1840, when 
he was nine years of age, and there he was 
reared and educated, and engaged in business. 
He was for many years connected with the 
old New England Type Foundry, and after- 
wards head of the firm of H. C. Whitcomb 
& Co., engravers and electrotypers. 

Mr. Whitcomb served in the Forty-fifth 
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Massachusetts Regiment in the Civil War, 
and was a great grandson of Col. Asa Whit- 
comb who fought at Bunker Hill. He was 
for some time Senior Deacon of the New 
South Church of Boston, and later of the 
First Church in Roxbury. He had been a 
director of the Board of Trustees of the 
Franklin Square House since 1901, and was 
actively connected with various other be- 
nevolent institutions and enterprises. He 
was a Mason, Odd Fellow and member of the 
G. A. R. He had been married, but his wife 
and only child died some time since. 


JOSEPH H. HASKELL 


Joseph H. Haskell, a prominent citizen 
and business man of Claremont, died at his 
home in that town, March 24, 1914, after a 
long illness, from cancer of the stomach. 

He was a native of Rochester, Mass., born 
January 29, 1858. His father died when he 
was six years old, and his mother engaged 
in teaching in South Abington and New 
Bedford, and later in Boston where for many 
years she taught in the Bigelow School. 

At the age of thirteen young Haskell went 
to Claremont, and went to work for the 
Claremont Manufacturing Company, paper 
makers, printers and publishers. Later he 
engaged with the Sugar River Paper Mill 
Company, where he was engaged for fifteen 
years. In 1895 he went into business on his 
own account in the milling and grain busi- 
ness, and afterward engaged in trade as a 
flour, grain and hardware merchant. 
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He was an active member of the Methodist 
Church in Claremont, and, as a Republican, 
served in the Legislature of 1897-98. 

In 1879 he married Miss Mary Markolf, 
who died in 1894. Two children were born 
of this union, a daughter, Evelyn Dexter, 
wife of W. T. Jonah of Claremont, and a 
son, Harold Morton, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth in 1905, and at present in the city 
engineer’s office, Manchester. In 1895 Mr. 
Haskell married Miss Nettie Whitaker, who 
with the two children, survives. 


WARREN G. BROWN 


Warren G. Brown, born in Bristol, July 27, 
1834, died at Whitefield, January 4, 1913. 

Mr. Brown was long known as one of the 
leading lumber operators in the state, being 
associated with his brother A. L. Brown at 
Campton and Wentworth and afterward at 
Whitefield, where they established the 
famous Brown Lumber Company, which for 
some years did the heaviest business in the 
state in that line. 

In politics Mr. Brown was active, first as a 
Republican, later as a leader in the Greenback 
movement, being that party’s candidate for 
governor, and subsequently acting at times 
with the Democrats. He served in the 
state legislature in 1872-73. He had been 
twice married, the first wife being Ruth Avery 
of Campton, and the second Lottie Elliot, who 
survives, with two sons, Carl E., of McCall 
Idaho, and Kenneth W. of Whitefield, and 
ee, Mrs. M. F. Libbey of White- 

eld. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Although we are now in the fourth month 
of a campaign year, the ‘‘ political waters’’ 
in New Hampshire are not as yet seriously 
troubled. Since the last issue of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY appeared, there has been 
one formal entry in the Republican guberna- 
torial field—that of Rosecrans W. Pillsbury 
of Londonderry and Manchester, who was an 
active and prominent candidate for the 
nomination in the turbulent convention of 
1906, when he finally turned his support to 
Charles M. Floyd, insuring his nomination 
over Col. Charles H. Greenleaf, the favorite 
of the Republican ‘‘regulars’’ and Winston 
Churchill, the first standard bearer of that 
element of the party which has since broken 
away and aligned itself under the banner 
labeled ‘‘Progressive.’’ Mr. Pillsbury 
claims to be, himself, the first real ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive’’ and to have been the early expo- 
nent of the so-called progressive doctrines 
which have been to some extent absorbed by 
all parties, while at the same time standing 
by the Republican organization and support- 
ing its nominations; so that he should be 


considered acceptable to all men still wear- 
ing the party name, or professing allegiance 
to its fundamental principles. That he will 
be the only candidate for the Republican 
nomination is scarcely probable. Charles 8. 
Emerson of Milford, a Republican leader 
during two legislative sessions, who has been 
frequently mentioned as a possibility, has 
been formally requested by his Republican 
legislative committee associates to become 
an openly announced candidate. Mr. Emer- 
son is holding their request under advise- 
ment, and if finally satisfied that the outlook 
is favorable, or that there is a general desire 
among the party members that he become a 
candidate, is not unlikely to so announce him- 
self soon. Meanwhile, Mr. Pillsbury main- 
tains that some of the managers are utilizing 
the suggested Emerson candidacy as a 
‘*blind,’’? and are preparing to bring for- 
ward, in due season the hustling young mil- 
lionaire manufacturer—Rolland H. Spauld- 
ing of Rochester—whose position in the 
party has been some times doubtfully 
described by the anomalous and somewhat 
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self-contradictory characterization applied to 
some men in the last campaign, of ‘‘Taft 


Progressive.’’ Ten days ago, Hon. John C.. 


Hutchins of Stratford, a leading member of 
the present State Senate, made public an- 
nouncement of his purpose to be a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination. The 
name of Councilor Albert W. Noone of 
Peterborough has been frequently mentioned 
of late as a possible candidate; while Gover- 
nor Felker, who has sometimes been men- 
tioned as perhaps not averse to a renomina- 
tion, in a recently reported interview in 
which he said he would not himself be a 
candidate, is represented as tentatively sug- 
gesting the name of Frank P. Carpenter of 
Manchester, recently named as one of the 
trustees for the disposition of the New 
Haven Stock in the Boston & Maine R. R. 
Probabilities as to-the Progressive nomina- 
tion for Governor are as yet entirely un- 
settled. Speaker Britton was the last man 
mentioned in print in this connection, but 
there is nothing to indicate any purpose on 
his part to be a candidate. 


As for the United States senatorship there 
is no avowed candidate of either party yet 
in the field; though, in the interview above 
alluded to, Governor Felker is represented as 
intimating a purpose on his part to be a 
candidate if circumstances render it advis- 
able. This is no surprise, as his friends 
have all along regarded him as a logical 
candidate for this position, and entitled to 
general party support. On the other hand, 
it has long been understood (though he has 
made no public declaration to that effect) 
that Senator Hollis will back the candidacy 
of Congressman: Raymond B. Stevens, if the 
latter finally concludes to enter the race. 
The Republican candidacy is still a matter 
of speculation. If, when the time demand- 
ing definite action arrives, there seems to be 
an even chance for Republican success, it is 
generally believed that Senator Gallinger 
will announce himself a candidate for elec- 
tion for a fifth term, and that he will be 
opposed by no other man among the ‘‘stand- 
pat’’ Republicans. The recently published 
statement that Secretary of State Pearson 
will be a candidate, regardless of Senator 
Gallinger’s purpose in the premises, is em- 
phatically and indignantly denied by the 
latter, who declares, unreservedly, that he 


will support Senator Gallinger, Nothing has 
been heard, of late, as to the candidacy of 
Col. John H. Bartlett of Portsmouth, which 
some people expected to materialize before 
warm weather sets in. The Progressive 
nomination for senator is no less problemat- 
ical than that for governor; though there 
are those, claiming to know whereof they 
speak, who maintain that Raymond B. 
Stevens will get the support of that party, 
as he did for Congress in the Second District 
in the last campaign. The certainty of the 
truth of such report would, of course, make 
Mr. Stevens a very formidable candidate. 


As for the Congressional nominations 
there are, thus far, only three candidates 
positively in the field—Col. Rufus N. Elwell 
of Exeter, Republican, in the First District, 
and Mayor Charles J. French of Concord, 
Democrat, and Hon. Edward H. Wason, of 
Nashua, Republican, in the Second. It is, 
of course, generally assumed that Congress- 
man Reed, Democratic incumbent in the 
First District, will be a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself; while it is still expected that 
ex-Mayor Shedd of Keene and Dr. Crossman 
of Lisbon may seek the Republican nomina- 
tion in the Second, if there is any apparent 
chance for party success. Mayor Daniel J. 
Daley of Berlin is reported to be consider- 
ing the chances in a contest with Mayor 
Charles J. French of Concord, for the 
Democratic nomination. Progressive Con- 
gressional candidacies may develop in due 
season, but the movements of that party, 
generally, are awaiting the return of ex- 
Governor Bass and Winston Churchill to the 
state before taking definite shape. 


At a recent meeting of the Advisory 
Board of the Department of Agriculture, 
which, under Commissioner Felker’s earnest 
and active direction, is getting into first- 
class working order, it was unanimously 
determined to continue the publication of 
the illustrated ‘‘Summer Homes’’ publica- 


tion, which, under Secretary Bachelder’s 


administration, did so much to attract out- 
side attention to the state. Stress will be 
laid, in the preparation of future issues, one 
of which will probably be forthcoming by 
the advent of the next legislature, upon the 
eligibility of our New Hampshire farms for 
permanent as well as summer occupancy. 
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